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ment, and their arrondissement shall be 'so regulated that none of them
shall contain less than 450, or more than 900 members." And as there were
about* 44,000 communes in France, there must, according to this regulation,
have been more than 50,000 primary assemblies. Of whom were these
primary assemblies to be composed ? "Of every man, aged twenty-one, who
has inscribed his name on the list of a primary assembly, and who has
since resided for one year in the Republic " It is unnecessary to point out
the absurdity of these proposed arrangements, or to analyze the curiously
elaborate manner in which the primary assemblies were to carry out their
elections, whether of ministers, deputies, or officials It would fill several
pages to recount the methods by which Condorcet hoped to prevent the
existence of anything kke party spirit or even the election of a very
popular man, by means of lists of candidates, and it is enough to add that
under his constitution the French people would have had to spend
nearly all their time electing deputies, or ministers, or commissioners of
the treasury, or municipal officers, or civil jurors, or criminal jurors, none
of whom were to hold office for more than six months or a year.

Condorcct's scheme never became an accepted constitution, and on May
30, 1793, on the eve of the fall of the Girondms, five deputies from the
Mountain were added to the Committee of Public Safety, for the purpose
of drawing up another constitution as soon as possible. These five
deputies were Couthon, Herault de Seychelles,, Matlueu, Ramel, and
Saint-Just. Herault de Sechelles was chosen reporter, and on June 24
the scheme of this Committee was accepted by the Convention (p. 248)
It was solemnly agreed to by the primary assemblies, and is known as the
Constitution of 1793, but, as has been said, it never came into working
operation. Herault de Sechelles' constitution is far simpler than Condor-
cet's , it is free, for instance, from the elaborate arrangements for voting,
but it contains many similar absurdly unworkable and even anarchic pro-
visions It has the merit, however, of being considerably shorter. Like
other French constitutions, it was preceded by the inevitable Declaration of
the Rights of Man; this time it was in thirty-five articles, and began,
"The aim of society is the* happiness of all. Government is instituted
to guarantee to man the enjoyment of his natural and imprescriptible
rights. These rights are equality, liberty, security, and property,"
etc , etc Ib consisted of 124 articles instead of 404, and was divided
into twenty-five titles. By it the Executive Council, which was to con-
sist of twenty-four ministers instead of eight, was not elected directly
by tho primary assemblies, but was chosen by the Legislative Body out
of a list of candidates, of whom one was chosen by each depart-
ment, and was renewed by half every year. The Legislative Body was,
as m Condorcet's scheme, to consist of one chamber, elected for one
year only. Its functions were to pass decrees and to propose laws.
Decrees concerned matters of finance and administration ; laws comprised